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BARBARA THORNDIKE, AGE 13, 
MODELLING A BICYCLE SUIT OF 
1ER OWN DESIGN. (See page 10) 
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In ancient times, Greece was a 
land of the finest architecture and 
sculpture. A reminder of Greece's 
former glory is the Acropolis (shown 
at left), a high hill in Athens. Here 
the ancient Greeks built temples of 
great beauty. 

Best-known of these buildings is 
the Parthenon, in the right-center of 
c. ; the picture. It was a temple to the 
a tena wee E goddess Athena, protector of cities. 

et. bi ‘ag ee h ‘ re A powder explosion damaged the 
“ | ‘ a a Parthenon in 1687, during a war be- 


itaP Has FR tween Turkey and Venice. The Turks 


















4 had conquered Greece, and stored 
powder in the Parthenon. 
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PEACE IN EPIRU ' MOUNTAINEER TROOPS 


Cc 
C 
Not long ago these two shepherd boys tended their flock in the Premier John Metaxas, dictator of Greece, reviews a 
3 peaceful department (state) of Epirus, in western Greece. They had regiment of mountaineers, called Evzones, who wear 
hoped that Greece would be spared the tragedy of war. Now Italy _ the traditional Royal Guards uniform. It includes short 
has invaded Greece, and Epirus is a battlefield. (See page 4.) skirt, white tights, tasseled cap and pom-pom shoes. 
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Soldiers of Greece’s “New nei fi 
Army” wear modern military ~ 
uniforms. Greece's army, in- J \ 
cluding active soldiers and if , 
those on the reserve list, num- 

bers about 600,000. The total 

strength of Italy's army is 

about 7,600,000 soldiers. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





ROOSEVELT RE-ELECTED 
DEMOCRATS HOLD HOUSE 


A great honor and a great responsi- 
bility came to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt last Tuesday. He was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States for a third 
successive term. He is the first President 
in our history to serve more than two 
terms. 

Henry Agard Wallace, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was elected Vice 
President. 

Mr. Roosevelt defeated his Republi- 
can Opponent, Wendell Lewis Willkie, 
by a large margin. He carried 39 states 
with a total electoral vote of 468. Mr. 
Willkie won 9 states and 63 electoral 
votes. It is possible that a few close states 
may shift either way on late returns. In 
the popular vote, President Roosevelt 
received about 56 per cent of all votes 
cast. As this is written his margin over 
Mr. Willkie is about 4,000,000, which 
may increase considerably in the totals. 


Biggest Vote in History 


The vote as a whole was the largest 
ever cast in this country. There were 
five million more votes than in 1936. 
Mr. Roosevelt received the largest popu- 
lar vote ever given a presidential candi- 
date. And no defeated candidate ever 
got as many votes as did Mr. Willkie. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s margin of victory this 
year was not as great as in the 1936 elec- 
tion. In 1936 he carried 46 states with 
523 electoral votes against two states 
and eight electoral votes for Alf M. 
Landon. 

In 1932 Mr. Roosevelt won from Her- 
bert Hoover by 42 states to six, 472 elec- 
toral votes to 59. 

The President led in nearly all parts 
of the country. Mr. Willkie won only 
in the nation’s “breadbasket” in the 
midwest farm belt, and in Maine and 
Vermont. These were the two states 
carried by Mr. Landon in 1936. 

Control of Congress as well as the 
Presidency was at stake in this election. 
It would have been impossible for the 
Republicans to win a majority in the 
Senate. Only one-third of the members 
of the Senate were up for election. And 
many of these were from the south, 
which always elects Democrats. But the 
Republicans gained one or two Sena- 
torial seats. 

The entire House of Representatives 
was elected. It would have been possible 
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for the Republicans to gain control of 
the House. But they not only failed to 
do so, they actually lost ground slight- 
ly to the Democrats. This result was the 
opposite of that in the 1938 Congres- 
sional election, when the Republicans 
cut into the heavy Democratic majority. 

The old Senate had 69 Democratic 
members, 24 Republicans and three rep- 
resentatives of other parties. As this is 
written the new Senate has 57 Demo- 
crats, 22 Republicans, with 16 seats still 
in doubt. 

Before the election the House was 
made up of 259 Democrats, 167 Repub- 
licans, 4 members of other parties. There 
were five vacant seats. Incomplete re- 
turns gave the Democrats 197 in the 
new House, the Republicans 140, with 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE WINNER 


98 doubtful. Governors were elected in 
the 34 states on Tuesday. Incomplete 
returns gave the Democrats 10 victories, 
the Republicans 8, with several states 
in doubt. 

There were many incidents which 
showed that voters were not blindly vot- 
ing straight tickets.- They picked and 
chose in a number of states. The Demo- 
crats rolled up a big majority in New 
York City, for instance. But they failed 
in their attempt to do away with the sys- 
tem of Proportional Representation in 
voting for the City Council. In New 
Jersey (on incomplete returns) the 
Democratic candidates for President and 














Governor seemed likely to win. But 
James H. R. Cromwell, Democratic 
candidate for Senator, was running far 
behind his Republican opponent. 

There were two upsets in New Eng- 
land. Connecticut not only gave its 
electoral vote to President Roosevelt. It 
also elected seven Democratic Congress- 
men. And it turned complete control 
of the State administration back to the 
Democrats. Rhode Island’s young Re- 
publican governor, William Vanderbilt, 
also was defeated. 

In Wisconsin, Progressive Senator 
Robert Lafollette had a narrow escape. 
But he seemed to be squeezing in ahead. 


Appeal for Unity 


The campaign which closed on Tues- 
day had been one of the bitterest in 
years. Both sides slung mud and called 
names. Mr. Willkie attacked “politics 
and incompetence” in the rearmament 
of the country. He charged that the 
spending policies of the administration 
were leading to national bankruptcy. He 
declared that the President was helping 
a “drift toward war.” And he attacked 
the policies of the New Deal in general 
and the breaking of the third term 
tradition. 

The Democrats argued that domestic 
matters were unimportant in this period 
of world crisis. They said the President’s 
handling of our foreign affairs shouldn’t 
be interrupted. And they stated that the 
fascist countries in Europe were all anx- 
ious to have Mr. Roosevelt defeated. 

But the election was orderly all over 
the country. And with the election out 
of the way both sides declared that the 
bitterness of the campaign must be for- 
gotten. National unity in these danger- 
ous times was urged by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. “We, of course, face 
difficult days in this country,” President 
Roosevelt told his Hyde Park neighbors 
when they staged a victory parade to his 
home. “But I think you will find me in 
the future the same Franklin Roosevelt 
you have known for a great many years.” 

At 9:30 Wednesday morning, Wendell 
Willkie wired his victorious opponent: 
“Congratulations on your re-election. ... 
I know that we are both grateful that so 
many American citizens participated in 
the election. I wish you all personal 
health and happiness.” 

William Allen White, famous Repub- 
lican editor of the Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette urged that public bonfires be 
made of all the Democratic and Repub- 
lican campaign buttons and literature. 
This should be done, Mr. White said, 
“not in the spirit of eyultation on the 
part of the victorious party but with 
the idea that we destroy the symbols 
of partisan bitterness and unite now on 
a national program of safeguarding 
American democracy.” 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


SPREAD OF THE WAR 
IN MEDITERRANEAN 


The war is spreading more and more 
‘to the south of Europe and to the 
outhern and eastern regions of the 
(Mediterranean. 

The Axis nations (Germany and 
Italy) have not won the victory they 
expected over Britain by air attacks on 
British cities and submarine warfare on 
British shipping. 

So the Axis nations decided to strike 
at Britain’s empire in the Near East, 
India, Australia and New Zealand. The 
Mediterranean Sea is Britain’s lifeline to 
this part of her empire. 

If the Axis nations could get control 
of enough strategic points along the 
Mediterranean, Britain might lose her 
lifeline and be forced to accept peace 
on Axis terms. 


IMPORTANCE OF GREECE 

The Grecian peninsula and Grecian 
islands in the Aegean Sea are strategical 
points in the control of the Mediter- 
ranean. Italy issued an _ ultimatium 
(final order) to Greece to allow Italian 
naval and air bases on Grecian territory. 

The Greek government refused to 
give in to this ultimatum. As a result, 
Italy went to war against Greece. 

Italy sent 200,000 troops through Al- 
bania (conquered by Italy last year) 
into Greece. Italian columns forced 
their way 40 miles into Greece at three 
points. 


GREEKS’ STRONG RESISTANCE 


The Greek soldiers put up a strong 
fight. During the first days of the inva- 
sion, they drove the Italians back into 
Albania. 

British warships in the eastern Med- 
iterranean came to the aid of the 
Greeks. The British occupied the Greek 
islands of Crete and Corfu, to keep the 
Italians out. British planes made bomb- 
ing raids on the Italian headquarters in 
Albania. 

The invasion of Greece is just one 
step in Italy’s and Germany’s plan to 
win the Mediterranean region. The 
plan has three main objectives (goals). 
Let us discuss them. 

l. Gibraltar and West Africa. Britain 
owns Gibraltar, a natural rock fortress 
overlooking the Strait of Gibraltar, 
which is the western gate to the Med- 
iterranean. The Germans and Italians 
would like to take Gibraltar from 
Britain. Then they would have the say- 
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MAP STUDY OF MEDITERRANEAN AREA. (1) Greece was forced into the war 
by invasion of Italian troops. (2) Gibraltar, British-owned fortress commanding the 
Strait of Gibraltar, western gate to the Mediterranean. (3) Suez, British-owned 
canal, an important waterway in Britain’s lifeline to India, Australia, and New 
Zealand. (4) The Dardanelles, Turkish-owned straits through which Russian ships 
must go to reach the Mediterranean. (5) Turkey, still neutral, but friendly to Britain, 
and also to Russia. (6) Iraq, which has oil that Britain gets, but which the Axis wants. 





so as to what ships could pass through 
the strait. Control of Gibraltar would 
enable them to keep out British ships. 

If Germany and Italy decide to at- 
tack Gibraltar, they may call on Spain 
for help. General Franco, dictator of 
Spain, owes a debt to Hitler and Mus- 
solini because of the help they gave him 
in the Spanish civil war (1936-1939). 

As a naval base, Gibraltar commands 
not only the Mediterranean gate, but 
also the west coast of Africa. Whoever 
controls Gibraltar stands a good chance 
of controlling western Africa. 

The western bulge of Africa is closer 
to the Americas than any other part of 
the Old World. From Dakar, Senegal, 
it is only 1600 miles to Natal, Brazil. 

Both Germany and Italy want more 
South American trade. Control of West 
Africa would be a step toward gaining 
control of sea-lanes and air-lanes be- 
tween South America and Africa. 

2. Egypt and the Suez Canal. As the 
Strait of Gibraltar is the western gate 
of the Mediterranean, so the British- 
controlled Suez Canal is the southeast- 
ern gate. 

Capture of Egypt and the Suez 
Goat with the capture of Gibraltar, 
would bottle up the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet. A large army of British 
soldiers now in Egypt and Palestine 
would be cornered and could not escape. 

In order to capture the Suez Canal 
on the east of Egypt, the Italians at- 
tacked Egypt from the west. They at- 
tacked by land, not by sea, because of 
British sea strength. 





The Italians are fighting across 
Egypt, against British defense forces. 
After a speedy start, the Italians came 
to a standstill. 

The attack on Greece could turn into 
a drive toward the Suez. If successful 
in conquering Greece, the Italians 
might then attack Turkey. From there 
they could swing down through Syria 
and Palestine to attack the Suez Canal 
from the east. 

This brings us to the third objective: 

3. The Dardanelles. This northeast- 
ern Mediterranean gate is a strait con- 
necting the Mediterranean to the Black 
Sea. The Dardanelles belongs to 
Turkey. 

The Dardanelles is not so important 
to Britain as it is to Russia, a neutral 
in the war. Whoever controls the Dar- 
danelles could bottle up Russia’s ships 
in the Black Sea. 

Russia has been friendly to the Ger- 
man-Italian partnership. But if Italy 
tries to take the ae ae Russia s 
attitude may change. Russia and Turkey 
are on, friendly terms. So are Turkey 
and Britain. 

Beyond Turkey lie two important 
Middle Eastern countries: Iraq and 
Iran. These countries are ruled by kings. 
British influence is strong in both. 

Iraq and Iran have plentiful supplies 
of a material that all the warring na- 
tions need: oil. 

The oil of Iraq and Iran is now con- 
trolled mostly by British companies. 
Germany and Italy would like to take 
over the oil for their own use. 
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HELP BRITAIN BUT DON’T 
GO TO WAR, SAYS KENNEDY 


Joseph P. Kennedy, U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Britain, has returned to the 
United States for a short vacation. 

Two days after he arrived, Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy made a radio speech. He 
urged re-election of President Roose- 
velt. For this reason his speech was 
“political.” 

Broadcasting companies 
paid for political speeches. Ambassa- 
dor Kennedy's speech cost $20,786, 
which included 45 minutes of time on 
two 44-station hookups of CBS. 

Ambassador Kennedy, Mrs. Kennedy, 
and the older Kennedy sons paid for 
the speech. Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy have 
nine children. Ordinarily, political 
speeches are paid for out of the funds 
of the political party sponsoring the 
speeches. But Ambassador Kennedy is 
a wealthy man, and could afford to pay 
for the speech out of his own pocket. 

In his speech, Ambassador Kennedy 
discussed the problem of U. S. aid to 
Britain. He disagreed with those Ameri- 
cans who believe that we should enter 
the war to help Britain. We can help 
best, he said, by staying out of the war 
and sending su plies to Britain. 

If we ente bees 5 war, said Ambassa- 


dor Kennedy, we would need most of 
oul supplies for our own army and 
navy. We would be unable to send 


Britain as much as we are now sending. 





CORNHUSKING CHAMP 





Irving 


CORNHUSKING CHAMPION 
Bauman (right) of Woodford County, 
Illinois, meets another good tosser, Bob 


Feller, pitching ace of Cleveland In 
dians. They met at national cornhusking 
championship at Davenport, Iowa, 
where Bauman won the title, Oct. 31. 
He broke the record by more than 5 
bushels, husking and tossing 46.71 
bushels in 80 minutes. Bob Feller was 
just a spectator. 
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THE WASHINGTON, pride of the 
United States Lines, passing through 
the Panama Canal on her way from 
New York to ports in Japan and China 
to bring back U. S. citizens. The U. S 
State Department has issued a warning 
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fm, 





Nortd 
to all citizens in the Orient to come 
home. The Washington is due in Shang- 
hai Nov. 12. On Nov. 2, the President 
Pierce left Shanghai for San Francisco, 
the first U. S. ship to leave China since 
the State Department’s warning. 





“MY AMBASSADOR” 

In a speech at Boston, Mass., Presi- 
dent Roosevelt spoke of Ambassador 
Joseph P. Kennedy as “my Ambassador 
to Great Britain.” 

Some people criticized the President 
for using the first person singular. They 
believed that he Soul have said “our 
Ambassador,” to show that the Ambas- 
sador represents the whole nation. 


Officials of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment explained the matter. According 
to the custom of international diplo- 
macy, an Ambassador is the personal 
representative of the head of the gov- 
ernment. 

A Minister, on the other hand, is the 
representative of the whole govern- 
ment. 

Ambassadors are the highest ranking 
officials in our foreign service. They 
serve in the biggest nations. Ministers 
represent us in smaller nations. 


RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


From Nov. 11 to Nov. 30, the Red 
Cross will hold its annual Roll Call. 
The 3,721 chapters throughout the na- 
tion will enroll members and collect 
dues to carry on the work. 

The Red Cross urges: “Keep the 
spirit of humanity active at home and 
abroad by joining your local Red Cross 
chapter.” 

The European war has put added 
burdens on the Red Cross this year. In 
recent months, 350,000 volunteers have 
made clothing and bandages for Euro 





pean sufferers. 





YOUNG REFUGEES CALLED 
“GUARDIANS OF FUTURE” 


Since Germany began the bombing 
attack on the island of Britain, many 
British boys and girls have been sent 
out of the country for safety. Thousands 
of the young refugees have come to 
Canada and the United States. 

Last week British parents, as well as - 
American radio listeners, heard a mes- 
sage from one refugee boy. He was 
Alan Bemrose, of Derby, England. 

The young Briton, who is 11, spoke 
before a meeting called The Forum on 
Current Problems. The speeches were 
broadcast throughout the United States 
and by short wave to foreign countries. 


A WORLD FOR FREE MEN 


Alan Bemrose first spoke a message 
to the other British children in this 
country. Then he addressed his listeners 
in Britain, saying: 

“This is Alan Bemrose, in New York, 
at the Forum, speaking for all the British 
children in America, to all their mothers 
and fathers in England. We want you to 
know that we are happy and that every- 
body loves us. They do not call us refugee 
children. They call us guardians of the 
future. They know that you sent us here 
to keep alive what you are fighting for at 
home: faith and freedom. They know that 
we, too, promise that government of the 
people by the ie and for the people 
shall not peris rom the earth. Dear 
fathers and mothers in England, we never 
forget you for a moment. We know there'll 
always be an England. And when the war 
is over and we are together again, I'll help 
- build up the world for free men to 
ive in. 
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E CALL bread the “staff 
of life.” No other part of 
the world is as rich as the 

Americas in the wheat from which 
we make our bread. From the prai- 
ries of Saskatchewan to the pampas 
of Argentina a golden flood of wheat 
pours out to feed a hungry world. 
There is no season of the year in 
which the harvesters are not busy 
somewhere in the Americas. In May 
the fields of Texas are ripe. Through 
the summer and autumn the harvest 
moves northward, across the United 
States and into Canada. And in 
winter, when North American wheat 
fields are deep in snow, the farmers of 
Argentina are gathering their grain. 
Wheat bread is the favorite food of 
the white man all over the world. It 
takes between 3 and 4 billion bushels 
of wheat a year to keep him supplied 
with it. Nearly half of this is grown 
in the Americas. The United States 
alone supplies 800. million bushels. 
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Black Star 


Canada adds 400 million bushels to 
this. Argentina contributes about 300 
million bushels. 

Wheat grows in many places in 
the Western Hemisphere. But there 
are two great American bread- 
baskets. One is on the Great Plains 
of western United States and Can- 
ada. The other is on the pampas of 
Argentina. 

Although wheat has become one of 
the most important of American 
products, it is not a native of .the 
Western Hemisphere. It was brought 
here from Europe by the English 
colonists. 

While they were busy clearing and 
settling the eastern part of the coun- 


MAP AT RIGHT shows the great wheat- 
growing regions of the Americas. Each 
dot represents 100,000 bushels grown 
per year (average between 1925 and 
1938). Dots are so thick in the Great 
Plains of U. S. and Canada, ard pampas 
of Argentina, that they form a blob. 





GOLDEN 


PHOTO AT LEFT: Farmers in the Aggen- 
tine pampas bringing in the wheat crop. 
Argentina produces enough wheat to 
feed all of South America, with some 
left over for export to other continents. 


try, they didn’t bother much with 
wheat. It was cheaper and easier to 
grow corn. But when they pushed 
across the Mississippi and into the 
western prairies, they found land 
that Nature must have meant for 
wheat fields. There were endless 
miles of flat, treeless country. The 
soil was good and there was ample 
rain. 

And man added to Nature’s ad- 
vantages. Syrus H. McCormick in- 
vented the reaper. This, and other 
machinery which came later, made 
the task of the farmer so much 
lighter that he was able to cultivate 
more and more new acres. 

After the Civil War, the railroad 
builders laid their steel rails ever 
deeper into the West. Wheat could 
be shipped easily and cheaply back 
to the hungry cities of the East. 

From eastern seaports steamships 
began to carry it all over the world. 
U. S. farmers could sell wheat in 
Europe for less than it cost to raise 
it there. 

Before the Civil War, U. S. wheat 
exports had been between 20 and 
30 million bushels a year. As the 
West opened up wheat exports rose 
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GRAINS OF THE AMERICAS 


to 125 million, sometimes almost 
200 million bushels, a year. 

Most U. S. wheat grows in two 
regions. Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas are the heart of the spring wheat 
country. Winter wheat grows further 
south, in Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. Altogether our North 
Central states produce between 13% 
and 18% of the world’s wheat. 

And just across the border in 
southern Canda our neighbors are 
busy in the wheat fields. Over 40% 
of Canada’s farmland is planted to 
wheat. 

This region is truly the granary 
of North America. In the harvest 
season the golden grain extends for 
mile after mile over flat, rich land. 

And this is only part of America’s 
wheat, because the golden grain 
grows on the prairies of Argentina 
as well as on those of the United 
States and Canada. These Argentine 
prairies are called pampas, an In- 
dian word meaning “flat country.” 

The pampas are in the central part 
of Argentina, stretching about 400 
miles westward from the sea and 
covering 250,000 square miles. They 
have been called “the world’s gre at- 
est farm.” 

A farm in Argentina is quite a dif- 
terent thing from a farm in the 
United States. It’s likely to be much 
larger. In this country, in the old 
days, anybody who wanted to go 
west and stake out a claim could get 
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Gendreau 


SCENE AT GRAIN ELEVATORS in Buenos Aires, where a ship is taking on a cargo 
of wheat. The grain is carried from the silos to the dock by belt conveyors which 
travel through the elevated tunnel. From the end of the tunnel, the grain falls into 
the hold of the ship through a loading-chute, which can be raised or lowered. 


a farm for himself. In Argentina the 
good land was all divided up among 
a few wealthy Spaniards. The little 
man didn’t have a chance. There are 
thousands of farms of a few hun- 
dred acres in the United States. 
They would be considered kitchen 
gardens in Argentina. In that coun- 


Caterpillar Trac tor Co. 


try one farm may cover a hundred 
square miles. 

The Spaniards who settled on 
Argentinas huge farms or ranches 
had brought wheat with them from 
Europe. They planted it, of course. 
But most of them didn’t go in for it 
in any big way. They preferred to 
raise cattle instead of wheat. Before 
1880 Argentina didn’t grow enough 
grain to feed itself. 

Fifty or sixty years ago a different 
zroup of European immigrants be- 
zan coming into Argentina. Mostly 
hey were Italians. They were more 
nterested in farming than in cattle- 
raising. They had trouble getting 
and to farm. But some of them suc- 
ceeded. Others rented land from the 
sig ranchers. They began to grow 
vheat and other crops. As a result 
1t their work agricultural products 
aave gone ahead of live stock in 


[Turn to page 14] 
OVER THE ROLLING SEA (OF WHEAT) 


this Diesel-powered tractor pulls a com- 
bine which cuts, threshes and bags the 
grain as it moves along. Photo taken on 
farm of Paul Hofer, near Prescott, Wash. 
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LET'S READ 


Adventures in New Books for Boys and Girls ° ° 9 


THE Fiery Movun- 
New 


CHILDREN OF 
TAIN. By Marian Cannon. 
York. E. P. Dutton. $2. 


IGH in the skies, from the big 
H Douglas plane, Pete and 


Tommy looked down ten 
thousand feet on the wild green 
jungles and purple volcanoes of 
Guatemala. They had flown all the 
way from Kansas C ity to spend the 
winter with their cousin Sylvia on 
her father’s coffee plantation. The 
memory of the letter Sylvia's mother 
had written, with its foreign stamps 
and Guatemala postmark, was still 
fresh in their minds. 

“Nothing would make Sylvia hap- 
pier,’ the ‘letter had said, “than to 
have two boys her own age here. 
The plantation is so far away that 
she can’t go to school with other 


‘children. She has to study by herself 


with me as her teacher, and she gets 
very lonely. So please let the boys 
come. 

“We'll be flying right over your 
uncle’s plantation in a few minutes,” 
said the air steward, leaning over 
Pete’s shoulder. “That's the volcano 
Fuego over there. Fuego is the Span- 
ish world for fire, and I guess the vol- 
cano descrves the name. It blows up 
every once in a while. Your uncle's 
plantation is halfway up the vol- 
cano’s slope. Look, there it is! See 
that cluster of white buildings be- 
low?” 

When the plane had landed and 
the two boys had been received with 
great excitement by Sylvia and her 
pare nts, there was more opportunity 
to study the rumbling volcano and 
the gre: at coffee plantation. The boys 
met Sylvia's pets; a parakeet; a pisote 
(an animal which resembles a rac- 
coon); and her dogs, Friar and 
er. 


Tue days passed swiftly on the 
en. Lessons, walks, and rides 

ept Sylvia and the boys busy most 
of the time. One Saturday Sylvia’s 
parents drove off to spend the day in 
the city, leaving the children on the 
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plantation. They decided to go but- 
terfly netting, and before they re- 
alized it, they had wandered into 
the jungle. There, among the trees, 
they saw a wizened old Indian per- 
forming a weird ceremony before a 
stone altar. 

“He must be a_ witch-doctor,” 
Sylvia whispered. “This is probably 
the place where he casts his spells.” 

When the witch-doctor caught 
sight of the children, he broke into 
a stream of Indian and Spanish 
words. He looked so threatening that 
the children fled back to the planta- 
tion. Only Sylvia understood what 
the witch-doctor had said. 

“He said,” she told the boys, “that 
if we ever came back or told anyone 
about the altar, evil would befall us.” 


Nor long after Tommy did go 
back to find a knife he had lost in the 
jungle, taking Roger and Friar with 
him. It was then that the witch- 
doctor's curse seemed to come true, 
for the dogs became separated from 
Tommy, and did not return. 

Days passed, but there was no 
sign of Friar or Roger, although the 
chiidren hunted through the jungle 
for them. Then one day a stranger 
rode up to the plantation with news. 
He said he had heard dogs barking 


high on the voleano slope, and 
offered to show the way. Sy]via’s 


father immediately saddled his horse 
and rode off with the stranger. That 
night the boys were awakened by 
the ominous rumble of the volcano. 

All the next morning tremors shook 
the house. Steam floated out of the 
voleano. The Indian plantation 
workers stood about in frightened 
groups. Suddenly a great rumbling 
and shaking pervaded the whole 
earth. The volcano was erupting! 


A fine sand like rain began to fall. 


heavily. There was the smell of 
sulphur in the air. The air grew very 
still and hot, almost too hot to 
breathe with comfort. 

It was at that moment that Sylvia’s 
father rode into the garden. 

“Get back under the trees,” he 





Drawing by Marian Cannon, from her 
book “Children of the Fiery Mountain” 





An Indian woman making tortil- 
las. In Guatemala, tortillas take 
the place of bread. They are un- 
leavened cakes made of cornmeal. 


shouted at the children. 
safest place.” 


“It’s the 


But they hardly heard him. Heed- 
less, they ran towards the other 
horsemen behind him. The men car- 
ried two crude litters on which Friar 
and Roger lay. The boys hardly 
recognized the dogs, they were so 
thin and bruised. They ‘had been 
stranded for days in a high crevasse 
on the side of the volcano 

All night long Sylvia, her parents, 
and the boys st: ryed ender the trees 
with the terrified Indian workers. 
When day dawned, the worst of the 
eruption was over. The house still 
stood. The volcano had blown itself 
out on the northern side, and left 
the plantation covered with sand, 
but safe. Sylvia and the boys soon 
forgot the terrors of that night. They 
were thankful that Friar and Roger 
had come home alive, and that no- 
body was hurt. 


Wuen Spring came, it was time 
for the boys to return to their home 
in Kansas C ity. Reluctantly, they 
boarded the great silver plane, and 
when it had taken off, they sat with 
their noses pressed to the window 
until the plantation was lost to sight. 

Far below them, Sylvia waved as 
long as she could see the plane. 

“Perhaps they'll come back some 
day,” she said to Friar. 

Friar wagged his tail, as if to say, 
“Of course they will.” 


— MARGARET SYLVESTER. 
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on the pantry shelf and went 

to the window. Tuck and Bo 
Tanner were in the backyard, sup- 
posedly stacking wood. But, as usual, 
they were doing as much talking as 
stacking. 

“He did, Tuck — I keep telling you 
— he did,” Bib could hear Bo arguing. 

“Aw, you must have tuned in two 
programs at once,” Tuck said. 

“No, it was one program and one 
boy —and he did it,” Bo insisted. 

Bib yanked up the window and 
poked her head out. “Did WHAT?” 
she demanded. 

Tuck leaned up against the wood- 
pile and laughed. “If that isn’t just 
like a girl,” she said to Bo. “Here we 
thought she was making fudge, and 
all the time she was snooping on us.” 

“I was no such thing!” Bib held up 
the platter of fudge for them to see. 
“But you don’t get one smidgen of 
this until you tell me who did what!” 

“Oho, blackmail!” Tuck protested, 
but his will-power went plop at the 
sight of the fudge. “We-ell, if you 
really want to know, Bo was telling 
about a boy who was on Truth or 
Consequences — you know, the radio 
program that’s like parlor game. 
Seems this boy had to pay the Con- 
sequences by tap-dancing on roller 
skates!” 

“Is that — all?” Bib asked. 

“Is that all?” Tuck repeated. “Huh, 
I'd like to see you try it!” 

“Well, I can tap a little and —” 


B: set the platter of hot fudge 


RATE. 5/2 
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Scoop Nabors 
Sound Effects Man 


November 11, 1940 


BIB and TUCK 





“Truth or Consequences” Played 
at Student-Directed Assembly 


Tuck winked at Bo and then 
turned to Bib. All right, go ahead, 
practice up, and we'll save the roller- 
skating spot on our Truth or Con- 
sequences assembly program Thurs- 
day for Miss ‘Eleanor Powell’ Tucker, 
just in case she is elected.” 

Bib didn’t tell them, but she al- 
ready was one of the contestants, 
elected at a class meeting that morn- 
ing! The next two evenings she 
found it “vitally important” to study 
her lessons with Cricket Ryan. Tuck 
and Bo were in the Tuckers’ living 
room both nights when Bib left. 
They were busy thinking up Con- 
sequences for their program and 
didn’t notice that Bib took her 
skates, even though Cricket Ryan 
lived next door. 


Tue Truth or Consequences as- 
sembly program had been Bo’s idea, 
but it took Tuck to put it across with 
zing. Ever since his performance as 
Professor Kay Kyser on last year’s 
Klass of Musical Knowledge, Tuck 
had been known as “Jefferson’s No. 1 
Master of Ceremonies.” Mr. Slocum, 
the principal, was delighted when 
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Bib Tucker 
A Super-Ultra Good Skate 


* I 
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he and Bo volunteered to “take over” 
for another student-directed pro- 
gram. Tuck was to be M. C.; Bo, 
production director; and Scoop 
Nabors, “sound effects” man. 


Thursday morning the auditorium 
stage really looked as if the program 
might be going “on the air.” Tuck 
was standing before the mike of the 
new public address system at Jef- 
ferson, and had his type-written 
script on a stand before him. 


Bo was dashing about checking 
on “props” to be used in the Con- 
sequences. Scoop was supervising a 
table full of “sound effects” — a port- 
able victrola, horns, whistles, toy 
balloons, berry boxes, an old rusty 
hinge, etc. The twelve contestants 
(four from each grade) sat in chairs 
placed at one side of the stage. 


As SOON as the student body 
was assembled, Tuck spoke into the 
mike:” Good morning, folks. It’s 
time to play Truth or Consequences! 
On the stage here we have our twelve 
game players . . . Just how game we 
shall see! All they have to do is tell 


[Turn to next page] 
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fetal: 
Illustration by Kate Tracy 


Tuck Tucker 


Master of Ceremonies 
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BIB and TUCK 


[Continued from preceding page] 


the Truth—in the 20 seconds be- 
fore Scoop gives the honk of his 
auto horn . or take the Conse- 
quences. Some fun, oh boy! Now I’m 
going to ask our first contestant, 
Dimps Ritter of 9B to step up. 
Dimps, don’t be afraid to tell the 
Truth, the Whole Truth, and Noth- 
ing But! Here we go: The name of 
what animal, when spelled back- 
wards, spells a liquid? Uh-oh, no 
snitching from the audience,” Tuck 
warned, as he heard some loud 
whispers from the front row. 

Dimps was a little nervous. “Oh, 
dear — dear — dear,” she moaned. 

“Nope, I'm afraid that’s not the 
answer. Deer spelled backwards 
equals reed,” Tuck wise-cracked. 

Honk! went Scoop’s horn. 

“Well, time's up, Tuck an- 
nounced.” The answer is rat — 
spelled backwards, tar. That was a 
tough one. Now, Dimps, you must 
pay the Consequences. You're an old 
Glee-Clubber, so this Consequence 
should be easy for you. Just sing the 
words of My Bonnie to the tune of 
Playmates! 

Dimps started out bravely, but, of 
course, she got mixed up about the 
second line. Tuck tried to help her 
along and he got mixed up, too. 





mi @-}4,13,(3 


SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 


WITH GLENN MILLER 


PLAYS A 


Take the 
advice of out- 
standing profes- 
sionals like ““Tex”’ 
Beneke—your fa- 
vorites on records 
and radio—and get 
started right, on a 
Martin. It’s easier 
to play, has better 
tone, and, sooner 
than youimagine, 
you may be fea- 
tured in some big name 
band, well on your way 
to fame and fortune. Send 
for FREE photo of ‘*Tex’’ 
and Glenn Miller, Mention in- 
Strument you play or prefer. 


MARTIN Comeany. 


Dept. T Etkhart, ind. 
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The next contestant was Butch 
Hackenroether. His Truth was: What 
European city is in approximately 
the same latitude as New York City?” 

“Uh —uh, London. No, Berlin — 
or Paris,” Butch wavered. 

“Make up your mind, boy,” Tuck 
warned. 

“London,” Butch decided, just as 
the horn honked. 

“Sorry, you should have kept going 
south,” Tuck said. “The answer is 
Rome, Italy. Since you seem to be 
so well traveled (ahem!) we're going 
to have you give us a travelogue. 
You know, the kind you see in the 
movies. All you have to do is the 
narration. Scoop, back here, will 
furnish the sound effects. Now, go 
ahead!” 

“But — but where am I going?” 

“That's your problem,” Tuck 
laughed and left him to it. 

“Well,” Butch glanced back at 
Scoop suspiciously, ” we're off on an 
exciting journey to — to Mexico, the 
land of (sound of train whistle) of 
trains —I mean which we reach by 
train (sound of fog-horn), by boat, 
(sound of air escaping from tire) 
and by auto! There we find modern 
cities (sound of tom-toms) with a 
touch of the jungle. We see Mexican 
(sound of monkey's _ chatter) 
monkeys (sound of lion’s roar), and 
lions, I might add only recently dis- 
covered in Mexico by (sounds of 
horse’s hoofs) the Lone Ranger!” 

Butch was off to a galloping good 
start and the program was already a 
sure-fire hit. The questions which 
followed were tricky, but not every- 
body missed. 

Sam Rabinowitz, for instance, 
knew right off that mercury was the 
liquid which doesn’t wet anything. 
Norma Gulick named three of four 
authors of books about the sea. How- 
ever, because she missed one, she 
had to pay the Consequences, which 
was to play a bazooka, a ukelele, 
and a bass drum all at the same time! 


When Bib stepped up to the 
mike to take her turn, Tuck had a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. Her 
question was: How many bricks are 
there in a pile if the third from the 
top is the second from the bottom? 

“Five, Bib answered quickly, 
without thinking. 

“Uh-oh, one too many,” Tuck 
chuckled. “The answer is four. You 
have not told the Truth, so you must 





pay the Consequences! Now, Miss 
Tucker, I believe you tap dance, 
don’t you?” 

“A little,” Bib replied. 

“Well, that’s all we want you to 
do —a little tap-dancing on roller 
skates! We'll provide the music, the 
skates, and a pair of pillows — for 
protection.” 

Everybody in the audience 
laughed, particularly when Bib was 
“provided with pillows,” front and 
back, with a leather belt to hold 
them on. When the music from the 
vic started, they all stopped laugh- 
ing and watched in amazement. Bib 
actually did the “buck and wing” on 
skates! Once she almost fell and had 
to grab hold of Tuck to steady her- 
self, but she did it! 

At the end of the record, the 
audience broke into rousing ap- 
slause. 

When things had quieted down, 
Tuck congratulated her. “That's 
what I eall a super-ultra good skate!” 

— Gay Heap 





THINKS-UP GIRLS’ CLOTHES 





BARBARA THORNDIKE (above, and 
also on front cover) has ideas of her 
own about clothes for girls in the 12 to 
16 year group. She has helped design 
a line of clothes which are manufac- 
turned under her name. 

Front cover photo shows Barbara 
modelling one of her bike-riding outfits. 

In photo above, she is modeling 
double-breasted tweed coat of her own 
design. 

Barbara is 13, and in the 8th Grade 
of Low Heywood School, Stamford, 
Conn. Her hobbies are writing plays, 
drawing, and sketching antique cos- 
tumes. She wants to be a writer. 
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Winter 


By LYDIA DENSTON 
Pocomoke City (Md.) High School 
Age 13. Grade 9. 


Laden sky, 
Heavy and gray, 
Whirling wind, 
Swift and gay, 
White house tops, 
Sparkling and bright, 
Small snow birds, 
Black on white, 
Frozen streams, 
Still and dreary, 
Leafless trees, 


DSDOARDOAADD 
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Bare and weary, 
Sparkling icicles, 

Long and many, 
Glittering snow, 

Soft and plenty. 


Everything Is Easy, 
Once You Know How 


By LEE HILLER 
W.M.T. Sherman School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Age 11 Grade 6. 


Piven Columbus made his first | 


voyage some noblemen asked him to 
dine with them. As they were eating 
one of the two said, “Do you think you 
did a nice piece of work? I don’t, be- 
cause anyone can sail across the ocean.” 

Columbus took an egg from the table 
and said, “Let’s see who can make this 
egg stand on its. top.” 

The men tried but failed. Then Co- 
lumbus took the egg, cracked it, and 
stood it up 

“Everything is easy, once you know 
how,” said Columbus, and the dinner 
was finished in silence. 


Reprinted fror The Sherman Crier 


Grandmother 


By BETTY ANN BROWN 
Whittle School, Macon, Ga. 

Age 12. Grade 7. 
Grandmother tells me what she wore 
In her girlhood days of yore 
Her long full skirts swept the ground, 
And her plumed hats were big and 

round. 
Girls’ ways were different from today, 
But Granny says they were quite gay. 
Though her 
quaint to me, 
She’s the kind of lady Id like to be. 


dress and ideas seem 


Send Contributions 


JSA stands for Junior Scholastic Achievement. 
pils whose original writing is accepted receive a 
A button. Send contributions to JSA Club, Jun- 
idr Scholastic, 220 E. 42d St., New York, N. Y. 
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1. One evening when I should have been 


doing my homework . . . and wasn't... I 


ran across an advertisement in LIFE mag- 
azine showing how a Royal Portable made 
homework a lot easier. Boy, did that sound 
worth following up! 





2. It told how a Royall is just like the 
big machine Dad uses in his office. It has 
the same MAGIC* Margin, Touch Con- 
trol* . . . everything! It comes with the 
exclusive “Self-Teacher” that makes typ- 
ing easy to learn. And the Royal Arrow 
Portable, priced at $54.50, is only $4 
down, $4 a month. 


*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


3. After some hasty figuring, I dusted 
off an old dime bank, and made a busi- 
ness tour of the family. Betty and Bob 
both agreed to contribute a quarter if 
they could use the machine now and 
then. I got another quarter-a-week from 
Mother and from Dad, promising them 
I'd get better marks. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


The Only STANDARD Typewriter 
in PORTABLE Size 


Copyright 1940, Roya! Typewriter Compeny. Inc. 


What I! gained by changing 
a dime bank into a Portable 
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4, it worked beautifully! . . . I turned 
that old dime bank into a bright new 
Royal Portable! I do get better marks 
in a lot of subjects now . . . and I’ve 
clipped minutes off my homework time. 


GET THIS FREE HOME TRIAL! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. s-11,2 Park Ave., New York City 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 


tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 


home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


i ~By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Reading the Ads 

Much space in newspapers and 
magazines is filled with advertising 
material. The ads (short for adver- 
tisements) are paid for by manu- 
facturers and sellers in order to ac- 
quaint the public with their products. 
The money paid by the advertiser, 
in turn, helps pay the cost of the 
publication. 

Most ads are of either one of two 
types. Type I ads describe the prod- 
uct in detail, explaining the features 
which make it worth while. Such ads 
may discuss cost, easy payment plan, 
improvements, durability, conveni- 
ence, and other advantages of using 
the article. This type of ad rom 
to the reader from the point of view 
of his own advantage. 

Type Il ads attempt to win the 
readers’ good will. This type of ad 
does not describe the product. It 
aims, by one means or another, to 
develop in the reader a friendly feel- 
ing toward the company. 

Some do this by means of a con- 
test, offering prizes for slogans or 
essays describing the virtues of the 
product. 

Some merely present attractive or 
interesting pictures with the com- 
pany trademark. 

Some use testimonials, 
satisfied customers tell 
pleased they are. 

When reading an ad try to decide 
whether it is Type I or Type II. 
Read it through and check your un- 
derstanding of it. What is the name 
of the product? What is the name 
of the advertiser? What does the ad 
offer you? Where can you get fur- 


in which 
how well 





ther information? 
- PIN & RING 


CLAS CATALOG 


PINS 30‘ up-RINGS $1.50 










smart, up-to-the-minute designs by 
Bastian craftsmen... oldest, argest [ 
rite for your ‘Free copy today! 


BASTIAN BROS. Dept SD, Rochester, Bi. Y. 





Less than 12—35¢ each. Any 3 or 4 letters 


~any date. 
Send for folder showing other NEW pins 1) | 
Choice of one or two colors enamel. 43 


Cc. Kh. Grouse Co., 402 Gruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 











SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 

largest, fastest selling display. 30% Commission. Free 
Cards. Universal Engraving & Printing, Box 745-8. Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 
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Look at the ads on page 11 and 
page 15 of this issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic. Read them both through and 
then take the following quiz to test 
your understanding of them. 

I. Which type best describes the 
ad on page 11? —— 

II.. Which type best describes the 
ad on page 15? —— 

Ill. Answer the following ques- 
tions concerning the ad on page 11. 

a. What is the name of the 


W v0 feature of the product 

is paler di al dl ae a 

d. Check each of the following 
features mentioned in the ad: 
—— 
————easy payment plan 
————_improvements 
easy use 


-» One 


eB ig ie BA it Sa eet ty oie tl 
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fy 





5 appearance 
6__._.__your need of it 
7W_____how to get further infor- 
mation 
8_._.____upkeep cost 
e. What other features, not 


listed in d. are mentioned? 





IV. Answer the following ques- 
tions concerning the ad on page 15: 
a. What is the name of the product 
advertised? 
b. Check the word which tells what 


this ad announces: 





1.____ contest 
2._._prizes 
3.____mistakes 


4.____peanuts 





How many cash prizes are there?__ 
ad When does the contest close? 
e. Do you have to buy anything to 

win a prize? —— 
f. In addition to finding ten mistakes, 
what else do you have to do to win? 


g. When will the winners be an- 
nounced? 
h. Where will the winners be an- 
nounced? 
The answers are given on page 14. 














points each. Total 45. 


(b) Freetown; (c) Dakar; 


Total 30. 


to Britain. 





Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 

NEWS | } answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers appear on page 14. 

1. GATES TO THE MEDITERRANEAN (Page 4). There 


are three gates to the Mediterranean (water passages connecting 
the Mediterranean with other seas). Name the three. Score 15 


2. MORE GEOGRAPHY (Page 4). 
to the following statement. Score 15 points. 


The closest point in Africa to South America is (a) Cape Town; 
(d) Monrovia; 


3. AMBASSADOR KENNEDY (Page 5). 


endings to the following statements. 


Ambassador Kennedy said that we can help Britain best by (a) 
entering the war on Britain’s side; (b) remaining strictly neutral in 
thought and deed; (c) staying out of the war and sending supplies 


A U. S. Ambassador is (a) the personal representative of the 
President in a foreign country; 
in a foreign country; (c) the representative of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce in a foreign country. 


4. GUARDIANS OF THE FUTURE (Page 5). 
old Alan Bemrose, in a radio speech from the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York, spoke of “the guardians of the future.” To 
whom was he referring? Check the right one. Score 10 points. 

(a) Aviators of the R. A. F. 

(b) Aviators of the U. S. A. 

(c) British refugee children in the U. S. A. 
(d) All children of the warring nations. 


a 


Check the right ending 


(e) Duala. 


Check the right 
Score 15 points each. 


(b) the representative of Congress 


Eleven-year- 


My total score 
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WIN A FREE TRIP 


TO SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO, TO MEET THE 
STARS OF WARNER BROS. “SANTA FE TRAIL” 


* Errol Flynn *® Olivia de Havilland * Raymond Massey * and Others * 


All-expense trips will be awarded to winning high school student and his or her teacher 


John Brown’s men were supplied with 
rifles by Henry Ward Beecher who 
shipped them in boxes marked “bibles”. 





litionist John Brown (Raymond Massey). While still a boy, 
this enemy of slavery brooded with the fervor of a prophet, 
and swore eternal war on such injustice. In 1854 he emigrated to 
Kansas to aid in bringing that state into the Union as a Free-Soil 
State. John Brown’s part in the border warfare was climaxed by his 
seizure of the Government arsenal at Harper's Ferry, where he 


Tis story of “Santa Fe Trail” is the story of the fanatical abo- 


planned to arm the slaves for an uprising. John Brown was hanged 


on December 2, 1859, but his part in the history of the United 


States has been immortalized in song and poetry, and now in the 
new Warner Brothers production, “SANTA FE TRAIL.” 


{ In the scene above, John Brown’s ruffians capture Lieut. Jeb Stuart, 
(Errol Flynn). Brown the fanatic insists that the sins of the nation can 
only be wiped out by the shedding of blood. On his side is the strength 
of his feeling against slavery. On the side of Jeb Stuart is law and order, 
and his duty as an officer of the United States Army 


€ Write their conversation, 25 to 50 words. What does John Brown 
have to say to his enemies represented by an officer in the United States 
Army? What does Stuart have to say to this fanatic who is ordering his 


death? 


{ One-hundred Awards: Grand prize will be all-expense trips to 
Santa Fe, N. M., on December 16, 1940 for the winning student and his 
or her teacher, to attend the World Premiere of “Santa Fe Trail.” Attend- 
ing this gala occasion will be many famous motion picture stars. The 
winning student and teacher will be part of the party of celebrities that 
will journey to Santa Fe, N. M., to honor that section at the first showing 
of this photoplay. Other prizes will include Underwood Portable Type- 
writers, Gruen Watches, RCA Victor Personal radios, Schick Razors, sets 
of Modern Library books, etc 

€ Mail your entry to SANTA FE TRAIL CONTEST COMMITTEE, 
Room 2412, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. It must be postmarked 
before December 2, 1940. This contest is not open to employees or 
relatives of employees of Warner Brothers. Decision of the judges will 
be final. In the case of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


( Advertisement ) 
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PUPIL BOARD FROM TROY, N. Y. 


COMING OUR WAY! We welcome 
this group of 7th, 8th and 9th Grad- 
ers of Knickerbacker Junior High 
School, Troy, N. Y., to the growing 
family of Junior Scholastic Pupil Ad- 
visory Boards. The Knickerbackers 
are serving as Pupil Advisory Board 
for this week’s issue. Coming up the 





rhe Lioyd Studio, Troy, N. Y. 


steps they are, front row, left to 
right: Evelyn Elliott, Marjory Kee- 
nan, Marjorie Goodwin, Barbara 
Fallon. Second row: George Willsey, 
Marie Gunderson, and Nancy Bal- 
lert. Third row: John Whalen, Al 
O'Rourke, Donald Hall. Fourth row: 
George Maynard, Jimmie Meehan. 





KNOW THESE WORDS 


erevasse (kreh-VASS), page 8, third 
column. A deep split or crack in the 
side of a mountain or glacier. It is a 
French related to the English 
crevice, which means a small crack or 
Both come from the 
crepare, “to creak or crack.” 
GRANN-uh-ree ), page 7, 
first column. A _ storehouse for 


word 


opening Latin 
granary 
grain; 
hence, a region rich in grain-yielding 
crops 

ominous (OMM-ih-nus). page 8, 
second column. Threatening; hinting at 
evil or mistortune to come 
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ANSWERS 


News Quiz on p. 12 


1. Gibraltar, Suez, Dardanelles, 


2 ‘ 3 ‘ a 4. c. 
Improve Your Reading on p. 12 
I. Type I 
Il. Type I 


lll. a. Royal Portable Typewriter. 
b. Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
c. Easy payment 
é& Baa 4667 
e. Free home trial and self-teacher. 
IV. a. Planters Peanuts 
b. 1 
c. 18 
d. January 6, 1941 
e No 
f. Write a 15 word slogan. 
g. February 3, 1941 
h. In Scholastic and Junior Scholastie. 





Golden Grain 


[| Continued from page 7 | 
the list of things which Argentina 
sells to the world. 

The wheat fields of Canada, the 
United States and Argentina are 
certainly part of the American rich- 
ness. But they are a problem, too. 
Wheat is one of the things which 
grows in both Latin America and 
North America. Therefore we can’t 
exchange it with each other. 

Before and during the war of 
1914-1918 it was easy to sell the 
wheat. The world produced just 
about enough wheat to supply those 
who wanted it. Countries which 
grew more than they needed sold 
it to those which didn't have enough. 
And the price saitsfied everybody. 
The British Isles, Germany and 
Belgium were the largest importers 
of wheat. Russia was the chief ex- 
porter. The United States, Canada 
and Argentina came next. 

The war of 1914-1918 upset this 
balance. The warring nations 
couldn't grow as much wheat as 
they used to. And they needed more 
of it than they ever had before. So 
all of the countries outside Europe 
Legan planting more acres to wheat. 

At the end of the war Russia 
stopped exporting wheat altogether. 
Canada became the chief exporter, 
with Argentina second and the 
United States third. (We raise much 
more wheat than either of these 
other two countries, but we eat so 
much of it ourselves that we're only 
in third place as an exporter. ) 

The American countries kept on 
growing their extra-large wheat 
crops after the war. But Edrope 
went back to raising wheat, too. By 
1930 there was more wheat in the 
world than could possibly be eaten. 
In 1932 nearly half the normal cro 
of the United States was left unsold. 

Governments tried in various 
ways to help the farmers and cut 
down the crop. But it wasn’t until 
the terrible droughts in the United 
States in 1934 and 1936 that the 
surplus disappeared. 

But this didn’t really solve the 
problem. The drought is over. We 
are having good crops again. An- 
other surplus has piled up. And 
now, to make matters worse, war 
has cut off most of our European 
markets. Wheat is again coming to 
be an embarrassment of riches. 


Junior Scholastic 

















SUME FUN 


Joke of the Week 
A JSA button goes to Betty Ann 
MacLachlan, age 13, Grade 8, Junior 
High Ste. Marie, 











School, Sault 
Mich., for contributing this joke: 
Teacher: “Tom, what was 
former ruler of Russia called?” 

Tom: “The Czar.” 


the 


Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral? 


From the Lost and Found column of 
a Nashville paper: 


“Bird or hat—flew in or blew in out 
of car passing Dannaher’s Service Sta- 
tion, Franklin Road. It’s sorta round 
with green and red polka-dot quills or 
feathers in it. If you've lost a hat or 
bird, drive by and see it—it’s funny!” 


Loan Dep't. 


Teacher: We borrowed our numer- 
als from the Arabs, our calendar from 


the Romans, our banking from the Ital- 
ians. Now, can anybody think of other 
examples of the same sort? 


Willie: We borrowed our lawnmower 
from the Joneses, our hand rake from 
the Browns, and our baby carriage from 
the Smiths. 


Humph! 


Grumpy met a bear. 
A bear met Grumpy. 
The bear was lumpy. 
The lump was Grumpy. 





Teacher: “And what was his wife 
called?” 

Tom: “The Czarina.” 

Teacher: “Fine. What were their 
children called?” 

Tom: “Czardines.” 

Hits ! 

We understand that ‘Hits,’ a new 
version of the catch-phrase, “Shoot the 
sherbert to me, Herbert!” has become 





a pastime among the junior high crowd. 
We are reprinting a few of the ‘Hits’ 
we've heard below. Have you heard 
any others? Send them to the Editor. 

Hit the ramp, you scamp! 

Hit the dirt, you squirt! 

Hit the sky, you guy! 

Hit the slope, you dope! 

Hit the moon, you goon! 


During his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, William Howard Taft was once 
the target of hooligans. He was ad- 
dressing a mixed political gathering 
when a cabbage was thrown by some- 
one in the crowd. It .rolled at Taft's 
feet. His sense of humor turned the 
crowd's laughter into cheers. “I see,” 
said Taft, “that one of my adversaries 


has lost his head!” wittes Miami 


Coe in N. Y. Post 
“He’s our most valuable substitute. 
When a mother summons a regular, 


Peewee runs the errand for him. 


November 11, 1940 
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Ll. Anyone under the age ot twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less on Planters Peanuts. 


3, Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 





Read These Rules Carefully 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 6, 1941. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 3, 1941 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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In Peanuts 
it's Always 





PLANTERS — 


It takes a whole season to pick the champ 
in football. But it takes only a few seconds , 
to pick the champ in flavor! Just open a \ 
bag of PLANTERS — and taste those fresh, 

crisp, meaty salted peanuts! They're tops in 
flavor — and energy, too! For PLANTERS 
PEANUTS are richer than most foods in 
vitamins that build stamina. Try a bag now. 
Just be sure theyre genuine PLANTERS— 
with “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 














“Mr. PEANUT 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 









100 STAMPS ‘}roc/ BIG ALBUM 





100 FOREIGN STAMPS 


All different—from Aus- 
tralia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Japan and other coun- 
tries al over the world. 





Pe 


Start a stamp collection—absolutely free! Just mail 20 5c Plan- 
ters Salted Peanut Bags or 20 wrappers of Planters 5c Jumbo 
Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a 
64-page album and 100 stamps from all over the world! If you 
want only the album, or only the stamps, send 10 bags or wrap- 
pers. Start saving them NOW — and don’t miss this opportunity. 


ADVANCED COLLECTORS 
See offers in Stamp Premium Catalog — FREE upon request. 






BIG 
STAMP 
ALBUM 


64 pages, spaces for 2,000 
stamps, also “How to Col 
lect Stamps”, “How to Or- 
ganize a Stamp Club”, etc. 
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